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land between Berkshire and Hampshire from which
we both hailed, and striking up a friendly acquaint-
ance with a wider variety of human beings than I
had encountered anywhere before. As to history,
I had decided very early in the War that if I ever
became a student again it would not be the ancients
that I would study. The ancients were all very well;
I was still loyal to the Oxford tradition that true
education is necessarily what stockbrokers call
useless. All the same I was inclined to think that
I had got all the education out of the ancients that
the ancients had to offer me. And it had been some-
thing of a shock, when we were ordered out to Quetta,
to realise that, though I had written erudite essays
at Balliol on the tactics of the Macedonian phalanx,
I had not the slightest idea where Quetta was nor
how the British Empire came to keep a Division
there. It seemed possible too that there might be
something to learn from history as to that re-
making of the world which would soon presumably
be beginning. And so, as books began to trickle
through to us, I devoured Maitland, Froude and
Stubbs and their kindred, with Borrow, Thackeray
and Trollope sandwiched into the interstices of the
menu. Even then, I think, I obscurely realised that
among historians there are two great categories,
the more numerous consisting of those from whose
writing it is apparent that they have never them-
selves lived. I did not of course then suspect how this
divorce between intellect and common experience,
disastrously extended, would lay waste the nineteen
twenties. As for my own crude literary exercises,
the traditional destiny of Juvenilia is the flames and